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District Member Banks Show Earnings G 


owns. toa relatively faster in- 
crease in earnings than in ex- 
; net current earnings at Ninth 
Sserict member banks climbed 20 
"per cent from the first half of 1950 
' to the first half of 1951. 
| Responsible for the improved 
| current earnings was a higher rate 
| of return rather than an increase in 
' volume of assets. In consequence, 
| primarily, of a shift from govern- 
“ment securities to higher yielding 
= loans, current earnings (before ex- 
| penses) were up $5.9 million. 
_ The decline in holdings of govern- 
| ment securities more than offset the 
‘increase in loans, as can be seen with 
) teference to the chart. Government 
) securities as a proportion of total 
‘assets* declined from 45 per cent to 
© 36 per cent, while loans climbed 
“from 26 per cent to 33 per cent. 
' Of lesser importance, earnings- 
_ Wise, was a higher rate of return on 
government securities and 
The Board of Governors of 
he “Federal Reserve System reports 
ae nationally, the average return 
‘on government securities increased 
from 1.54 per cent to 1.63 per cent. 
' For the country as a whole the 
"average rate of return on loans de- 
pelined at reserve city and country 
s, whereas such banks in this 
district report an improvement on 
‘average return. 


slaries, Wages Up More 
un Other Expense Items 
Current expenses at Ninth district 
Member banks were up only 8.5 per 
‘cent, compared to an increase in 
peroes current earnings of 13.3 per 
gent. The most important component 


: Average holdings for the six-month periods. 


of expense, salaries and wages, rose 
more than any other expense item, 
being up 12.2 per cent from the ear- 
lier level. This undoubtedly reflects 
an increase in number of employees, 
as well as higher rates of compen- 
sation. 

Behavior of net profits was much 
less spectacular than the improve- 
ment in current position, principally 
because of a 53 per cent increase in 
income taxes. 

Net profits at banks here averaged 
6.3 percent higher than last year; in 
contrast, preliminary tabulations of 
data from other districts disclose that, 
on the average, banks elsewhere re- 
port a slight decline in net profits. 

A lesser portion of profits after 
taxes went to the owners in divi- 


> Net current earnings 
district member banks increé 
ed 20 percent in the first half 
of 1951 over a year ago. 


>Net profits were 6.3 percent 
higher, in contrast to a decline 
national 


> Dividends paid to stockholders 


were 39 percent of net profits, 
down from the year before. 


dends this year. Thirty-nine per- 
cent of net profits went for divi- 
dends in the first half of this year 
compared to 44 percent in the com- 
parable period a year ago. 

CURRENT DEVELOPMENTS ON NEXT PAGE 


CONDITION OF ASSETS AT NINTH DISTRICT MEMBER BANKS, 
FIRST HALF 1950—FIRST HALF OF 1951* 


HH \U S\ 
BSECURITIES 
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GIVING rise to better earnings at Ninth district member banks was a shift in the 
composition of assets between the first half of 1950 and the first half of 1951. 
* Average amounts for the six-month periods. 








CURRENT BANKING 
DEVELOPMENTS 


Loans and discounts at Ninth 
district member banks continued to 
decline in July for the third consecu- 
tive month. Since the post-Korean 
loan expansion was arrested in May, 
the decline to July 25 had amounted 
to $34 million, all of which occurred 
in the commercial, industrial, and 
agricultural category at the 20 week- 
ly reporting banks. Interestingly, 
real estate loans at these banks de- 
clined in July for the first time since 
March of 1949. 

The ‘slackening in expansion of 
real estate credit is not ‘surprisirig “in 
the light of recent devélopments. 
Both the demand for and supply of 
mortgage money has been diminished 
of ‘late— by reason of more strin- 
gent down payment and amortization 
requirements in the case of demand; 
in the case of supply, interest rates 
on. government guaranteed home 
loans, an important part of real es- 
tate credit, did not rise with the 
general level of rates, thereby mak- 
ing these investments relatively less 
attractive to bankers. 


Government security holdings 
were up $28 million at the city 
(weekly reporting) banks and down 
$2 million in the country. Treasury 
bills accounted for all of the increase 
at the city banks. 


Reserve balances were in- 
creased faster than required reserves 
in July, consequently excess reserves 
were up $5 million from the end of 
June. 


Deposits were enlarged $60 mil- 
lion during the month. At ‘the city 
banks, net deposits to accounts due 
to banks, individuals, partnerships, 
and corporations exceeded net with- 
drawals from governmental (federal 
and other) accounts by $41 million. 


Borrowing by banks was prac- 
tically extinguished in July, falling 
from $27 million to $3 million. All 
borrowing had been at the city 
banks. 


In summary, net liquidation of 
loans together with increased depos- 
its enabled district bankers to repay 
borrowings, improve reserve posi- 
tions and add to holdings of govern- 
ment securities in July. END 





Assets and Liabilities of Twenty Reporting Banks 


NINTH FEDERAL RESERVE DISTRICT 



































In Million Dollars 
QQnwaeaeaeaes_aaaaeeeeeeeeeeooooooooooooaae«oqoaoawwnwewas«=oa=aeaeaeae=s= 0SaesSsS:S See 
June 27, 1961 duly 25, 1951 Aus, 15, 1951 June'2/-dult'as 
ASSETS 
Comm., Ind., and Ag. Loans............ $ 334 $ 322 $ 324 oe 12 
Real Estate Loans. ~...0.........-.-c.-0---+0 111 110 111 - 4 
Loans on Securities ...........---s-s+ess+++ 10 11 11 + 1 
Other (largely consumer) Loans...... 164 159 163 nor ® 
Total Gross Loans & Discounts $ 619 $ 602 $..609 — 17 
Bt Fe ines sicncpeentostseiens 8 8 8 te: 
Ae DONO RAE Se $ 611 $ 594 $ 601 mca 
U. S. Treasury Bills ........:.............0: 6 34 41 + 28 
U. S. Treasury C. of I.’s sec. BE ae 3 24 Pe og 
U. S. Treasury Notes ....... <a 140 132 + 4 
U. S. Government Bonds ................ 302 301 299 — | 
Total U. S. Govt. Securities ....$- 465 $ 493 $ 496 + 28 
Other Investments: ....... pee ee an SEES 134 132 — 1 
Cash and Due ftom Banks .............. 449 457 515 + 8 
Miscellaneous Assets | .-.........-.-..-----00 ~ 16 15 16 — 
ON PAROS hooks ddd ee $1,676 $1,693 $1,760 + 17 
LIABILITIES 
Tue to RRS ssc $ 276 $ 296 $ 328 + 20 
Demand Deposits, Ind., Part., Corp. 784 828 846 + 44 
Demand Deposits, U. S. Gov't. ...... 70 58 75 — 12 
Other Demand Deposits .................- 158 147 131 = it 
Total Demand Deposits............ $1,288 $1,329 $1,380 + 41 
Time Deposits .......---..-.-c-s--ersecoesnsoee 234 233 234 ate 
ON I ani ip cis ccktrrpeecsns $1,522 $1,562 $1,614 + 40 
TRC i ctisind cas icistl Succ Lesteeecinn nn 27 3 18 =e 2A 
Miscellaneous Liabilities .................. 19 19 19 pe 
COMIN TRING, aasccsncpn cc soecmetssiccsns - 108 109 109 + 1 
Total Liabilities & Capital........ “$1,676 676 $1,693 $1,760 + 17 


Assets and Liabilities of All Ninth District Member Banks* 
(In Million Dollars) 











June 27, 1951 
ASSETS 
Loans and Discounts .................-..---- $1,203 
U. S. Government Obligations........ 1,290 
Ci BI isi cate ccsenccsncnciotinne 274 
Cash and Due from Banks & Res..... 833 
Other’ Fes ci ctie 33 
"Pesan FOE cnt ancien $3,633 
LIABILITIES AND CAPITAL 
ak 20 NS 66 ed $ 315 
Other Demand Deposits ................ 2,145 
Total Demand Deposits .......... $2,460 
Time Teeter 889 
SOC TDOENS tk $3,349 
BOrSOMGROS 2 iickcct eects 27 
Other Liabilities ................-..<:00------- 28 
Capical Vaasa. cspsesins ee _ 229 


Total Liabilities & Capital ...... $3,633, 


1 ae * aiemtn U ‘sovernment obliga- 
tenn om mie are obtained by re- 
ports 


directly from the member banks. 
Balances with domestic banks, cash items, 
y 


make to the Federal 

















suse Zr ts ju n 950 

July 25, 1951 July 25, 195! July 25, 1951 
$1,186 —17 +179 
1,316 + 26 —265 
273 a | + 10 
864 + 31 + 78 
34 + 1 + 2 
$3,673 + 40 +. 4 
$ 335 + 20 + 28 
2,183 + 38 10 
$2,518 + 58 38 
89 + — 31 
$3,409 + 6 7 
3 — 24 18 

27 — 1 +, 2 
234 + 3 + 13 
$3,673 + 40 + 4 


purpose of computing reserves. 
Reserve balances and data on borrow 
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District Employment, Incomes Remain High 


RDINARILY, accumulation of 

large inventories, sluggish re- 
tail sales, and occasional layoffs at 
manufacturing plants such as have 
been experienced in recent months 
would be regarded as forerunners 
of a business recession. 

However, acceleration of defense 
expenditures and extensive public 
and private capital investment have 
served to make these current de- 
velopments less significant than nor- 
mally by maintaining employment 
and incomes at a high level. 

These have been maintained de- 
spite the weakening in consumer de- 
mand which followed the wave of 
scare buying last January. As con- 
sumers slowed their buying, stocks 
of merchandise in retail outlets 
grew. Retailers were therefore forced 
to make sharp reductions in their 
new orders so as to liquidate their 
large inventories. 

As a result, large stocks of finish- 
ed merchandise have accumulated in 
the hands of wholesalers and manu- 
facturers. The U.S. Department of 
Commerce reported that in May 
seasonally adjusted value of inven- 
tories among retailers rose by $100 
million, while among wholesalers and 
manufacturers they rose by $300 mil- 
lion and $1 billion respectively. 

In June, the seasonally adjusted 
value of inventories held by whole- 
salers as well as retailers declined, 
while those held by manufacturers 
continued to rise. 


Retail Sales Drop Below 
Usual Ratio to Incomes 


In recent months, sales have been 
low in relation to the amount of 
income consumers have at their dis- 
posal. Cash farm income in this 
district is up from a year ago—23 
percent higher for the first five 
months. Since farm costs have not 
risen as much as receipts, farmers ac- 
cordingly have more income at their 
disposal. 

City dwellers, in the aggregate, 
also are receiving more income. More 
individuals are employed and aver- 


age weekly earnings are up, due to 
both longer hours and higher hourly 
rates. 


Of this larger amount of aggregate 
current income, consumers are saving 
more and spending less. This trend 
was observed for the nation as well as 
for the Ninth district. , 

It was pointed out in the Midyear 
Economic report of the President 
transmitted to Congress that net per- 
sonal savings during the first quarter 
amounted from’ 4 percent to 5 per- 
cent of the income consumers had 
at their disposal, while during the 


_second quarter savings rose to be- 


tween 8 percent and 9 percent of 
disposable income. This was the 
highest rate of savings experienced 
in the postwar period. Of course, 
it fell far short of the rate of sav- 
ings attained during World War II. 


Industrial Output, Building 


Key Factors in Prosperity 


The high output of industrial 
plants, the investment in new plants, 
and large educational building pro- 
jects are serving to maintain full 
employment and high incomes in 
spite of the current soft spots in re- 
tail markets. 

Occasional partial shutdowns of 
industrial plants due to an exten- 
sive accumulation of finished mer- 
chandise have reduced aggregate out- 
put slightly more than the seasonal 


>» Consumers saved & to 9 percent 
of disposable income during 
recent months—the highest rate 
nationally in the postwar 


period. 


>A reduced volume of retail 
sales has resulted in congested 
inventories at all stages of dis- 
tribution. 


amount: due to shutting down of 
plants for vacations and for repair 
and maintenance of. equipment. 
However, the output of both civil- 
ian and defense materials exceeds 
significantly the aggregate output of 
a year ago. 

A tough measure of total output 
is given by electrical energy used by 
industrial concerns. Since the first 
of the year, industrial plants in the 
eastern half of this district have used 
nearly 10 percent more energy than 
in the same period in 1950. In June 
the amount was even greater than 
in several previous months. 

Increased employment in manu- 
facturing provides additional evi- 
dence of a greater output. In Min- 
nesota, Wisconsin, and on the Upper 
Peninsula of Michigan from 8 per- 
cent to 9 percent more labor was em- 
ployed during June as compared with 
the number a year ago. 

Construction activity is still high 
in this district even though some 


Ninth District Business Indexes 
Adjusted for Seasonal Variation —1935-39=100 


Bank Debits—93 Cities 

Bank Debits—Farming Centers 
Ninth District Dept. -Store Sales 
City Department Store Sales 
Country Department Store Sales 
Ninth District Dept. Store Stocks 
City Department Store Stocks 


Country Department Store Stocks ..............----+- 


Country Lumber Sales 


Miscellaneous Carloadings 
Total Carloadings (excl. Misc.) ........... 


Farm Prices (Minn.-unadj.) 
D - preliminary 


July ’61 June ‘5! 


384 
448 


274 
286 
263 


368 
343 
387 


126 


145 
122 


289 


July "50 
372 
475 


342 
362 
321 


286 
259 
307 


199 


139 
111 


249 


July "40 
347 
403 


261 
272 
251 


283 
246 
312 


147 


116 
116 


230 








projects were eliminated by restric- 
tions placed on nonessential con- 
struction by the National Production 
Authority and by credit restrictions 
imposed under Regulation X. An im- 
portant part of the current activity 
is the program of industrial plant 
expansion. As compiled by the F. W. 
Dodge corporation, the amount of 
contracts awarded for such projects 
during the first seven months was 20 
percent larger than for the compa- 
rable period in 1950. 

However, in this district the dol- 
lar volume of construction of educa- 
tional buildings far exceeds that for 
new industrial plants. Such construc- 
tion was also much larger than indus- 
trial building in 1950. In the first 
seven months of 1951, the amount of 
contracts awarded for such projects 
was nearly 90 percent the amount 
awarded in the same period last year. 


CURRENT BUSINESS 
DEVELOPMENTS 
Department store stocks in this 
district reached a peak in April, as 
was pointed out in the previous is- 
sue of the Review. The adjusted in- 


Index of Department Store 
Sales by Cities 


Unadjusted 1935-39=100 


Percent 
Julyt July San aly 











MINNESOTA 
Duluth-Superior .. 258 —15 + 1 
I is cones ane =a. eS 
jn Spee ee 214 —13 +2 
Minneapolis .......... 236 —19 + 3 
Rochester ............ 187. —24.-—-. § 
St. Cloud —§ 
St. Paul — 3 
Willmar .. + 0 
Winona ... + 2 
MONTANA 
Great Falls .......... 285 —ll +8 
NORTH DAKOTA 
Bismarck .............. 273. —- 8 +.7 
Grand Forks . 264 —3 +5 
Minot ......... 260 —14 + 3 
Valley City .......... 174 —17 +9 
SOUTH DAKOTA 
Aberdeen ............ 305 —17 + 3 
Rapid City .......... 39° = 3 a 5 
Sioux Falls .......... 268° —16 ~— 0 
Webkton.. ...:...... 244 —13 +12 
WISCONSIN 
La Coeceee au... 223 —3 +412 


1 Based on daily average sales. 


? Based on total dollar volume of sales. Per- 
parison is with the same period a 
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Sales at Ninth District Department Stores* 











of Stores! 

on pa 83 102 71 202 
Mpls., St. Paul, Dul.-Sup. jag 101 5 21 
I I iii cacsecegsncetonste 89 105 66 181 
Minnesota (City and Country)................ 80 101 18 76 
Minnesota (Country) ...........-....---..0--ecs00+- 84 100 14 58 
RI crac pas peck sta oiadenbitdis 78 91 0 6 
NNR a 83 103 1 4 
ed DNROE MOOG a acctrctiie sienna svinpincsens 76 95 0 6 
I OES REET ESLER cece 95 104 6 10 
ONIN gioco sega rcetnonsanoniesae 81 101 2 11 
Dowtiweviiie 28. 83 100 5 21 
I ie econcat 89 107 13 25 
NS cL Sok ee es 84 109 4 8 
BNI. todh 2. cia ncendtinbisacbsceipebavesbanwebitdens 93 106 9 17 
Wine: TGS iS ak. 92 108 13 36 
RU SINR iiss saiecsssctosteicanencetenvcn 87 113 2 8 
a 89 107 2 4 
NE Ne TOMY ascsnciscscte cntecnssencesenines 93 105 5 12 
PIN of 94 110 4 9 

NIE inset csstenct lit lcinecncieee 91 115 0 3 

Red River Valley-Minn. & N.D............... 89 103 5 18 
I 84 103 5 24 
NONI gts rts cs cer enattunehonmcntos 85 103 3 5 
eRe Tae aaa ocak cccekcciciccisicien 83 105 0 14 
MI sina als tai nsida hick 83 103 2 5 
Wisconsin and Michigan ........................-. 95 107 21 38 
Northern Wisconsin ................---0---0c+ 97 104 3 12 
West Central Wisconsin ............----+-+- 93 109 10 19 
Upper Peninsula Michigan .................. 99 106 8 7 





* Percentages are based on dollar volume of sales. 


1 July 1951 compared with July 1950. 


Note: pO See US Cees Ds Capeeteeet sine gute foam 2 see ome ts seiiiad on. 6 


larger sample of stores than that used 


within a strict census definition of a department store, but use of the larger 
a more representative figure on sales by area within the district. 


dex for that month stood at 382 
percent of the 1935-39 base period. 
By the end of June, the index had 
dropped to 368 percent, and as stocks 
continued to be liquidated during 
July, the adjusted index at the end 
of the month was down to 355 per- 
cent. 


In furniture stores of this district, 
stocks have followed a trend similar 
to that observed in department 
stores. Likewise, stocks were still 
high in relation to sales. At the end 
of June, the dollar amount of stocks 
held was still roughly one-third 
larger than a year ago. In July, furni- 
ture men continued to liquidate their 
stocks through promotional sales, 
and by the end of the month stocks 
were about one-fourth above last 
year’s amount. 


rtment store sales were 
boosted substantially by the wave 
of scare buying which swept the 
nation during January and Febru- 





for the index. Some of these stores do not 


come 
sample provides 










ary. The adjusted index of Ninth 
district sales for these two months 
reached 325 percent and 324 per 
cent respectively of the 1935-1939 
base period. Scare buying represent- 
ed purchases made by consumers 
which ordinarily would have been 
postponed until some future date 
when the need arose for particu- 
lar items. When such a buying wave 
subsides, sales tend to be suppressed 
more than otherwise would be the 
case. 

Sales in this district receded quite 
steadily from February to June of 
this year. The adjusted index had 
declined to 274 percent in June, but 
in July it rose slightly to 276 per- 
cent. 

Much of the decline in total re- 
tail sales is traceable to the marked 
fluctuation in the sales of durable 
goods. Furniture store sales in Jan- 
uary 1951 were 44 percent above 


Continued on Page 206 
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AGRICULTURE 


Livestock Buildup Gains Momentum 


ps spite of any effects price ceilings 
may have had on livestock produc- 
tion, there are definite indications 
that livestock raisers are expanding 
their output. 


Cattle numbers are increasing, 
even though this hasn't yet been re- 
flected by an equal increase in beef 
supplies. Herd building is proceeding 
so rapidly that it seems certain this 
coming January 1 will find a record 
number of cattle on farms. 

The revised Defense Production 
act passed in July removed some un- 
certainties for the livestock industry. 

The beef price rollbacks scheduled 
by OPS for August and October 
were ruled out, but the initial May 
rollback was kept in force. 

Price ceilings under the revised law 
can be set no lower than (1) parity, 
or (2) 90 per cent of the actual 
prices by grades of May 19—which- 


ever offers the higher ceiling level. 


In general this means that beef 
ceilings will remain at about the same 
levels which now prevail. Revisions 
which would narrow the spread be- 
tween upper and lower grades are 
under study, but no decisions to 
make such changes have as yet been 
reached. 


Hog prices have been below parity 
in recent months, so any ceilings on 
hogs would have to equal at least 
their parity price. 


Supplies May Hold 


Prices Below Ceiling 
Actually, price ceilings may not 
be very important during the re- 
mainder of 1951. The Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics finds “reason 
to doubt that prices of all grades 
and cuts of beef and all kinds of 
cattle will remain continuously at 


ALL CATTLE ON FARMS (AS OF JANUARY 1) AND ANNUAL 
BEEF PRODUCTION FOR THE U.S. 1945-51 


CATTLE ON FARMS JAN.|I 
Million Head 


86 — 
82 


78 


BEEF PRODUCTION 
Billion Pounds 


‘47 ‘48 


anunEH) 


‘49 ‘50 ‘I ‘52 


ALMOST all of the rise in cattle numbers has come from beef cattle. Farmers and 


ranchers held a record number of beef cows and heifers last January, and have 


been adding to their herds since then. 


Source: U.S. Department of Agriculture. 


* Beef production for 1951 is now expected to lightly smaller 
estima ion 


numbers, rising rapidly, are 


be sl 
ted at a record 90 mill 


head by J: 


> Cattle numbers are spurting 
upward in the face of price 
controls, 


> Price ceilings will squeeze feed- 
ing margins, but they also 
mean less risk. 


> Buildup promises increased 
capacity to produce meat. 


the ceilings.” 


Supporting this view are several 
reasonable expectations. About 7 
percent more hogs will be marketed 
this fall and winter compared with 
last season. More poultry also will 
be coming to market to compete 
with red meats. Pork prices were 
lower at their summer peak this year 
than last, and the season is near 
when a gradual 15 to 20-percent 
slide is normal. And although beef 
supplies are not expected to be any 
larger than last fall, marketings will 
increase seasonally during the rest of 
1951. 

Just how hard beef prices press 
against ceilings this fall and winter 
will depend mainly on the timing of 
increased defense spending. A rapid 
buildup in such spending would 
boost personal incomes and would 
soon create a stronger demand for 
beef and other meats. But if spend- 
ing proceeds more cautiously—with 
personal incomes rising slowly— it’s 
entirely possible that increased meat 
supplies will act as an effective lid 
on livestock prices for the next few 
months. 


Over a somewhat longer period, 
however, the scheduled defense ex- 
penditures will surely support the 
demand for meat, especially if such 
expenditures are financed by meth- 
ods which increase the public money 
supply. 

Under these conditions, the beef 
feeder is assured prices at ceiling 
levels. Knowing the grade and qual- 
ity of his cattle, the experienced 
feeder or range producer can figure 
approximate selling prices with reas- 
onable accuracy. 








Conditions Favor 
Cattle Production 
Under ceilings, it’s clear that beef 


feeding margins won't be as favor- 
able as they have been for the past 
few years. Some operators may not 
find it profitable to feed under these 
narrower margins. Nevertheless, good 
management, efficient feeding, and 
careful marketing will return good 
feeding profits this year. 

Here are items to consider: 

1—Even under ceilings, prices of 
slaughter cattle are close to record 
high levels. 

2—Livestock feeds are in good 
supply (even though we have been 
using up concentrate feeds faster 
than we have been producing them 
during the last year). Particularly 
plentiful are roughage feeds, which 
can be used in large amounts to pro- 
duce low-cost gains. 

3—Feeder cattle costs will depend 
mainly on—(a) feed costs and sup- 
plies, (b) the number of marginal 
feeders who will bid for feeder cat- 
tle under existing conditions, (c) the 
inclination of range producers to sell 
or hold on to their replacement 
stock, and (d) competition from 
slaughter buyers on.“‘two-way” cattle 
that carry enough flesh for economi- 
cal killing. 

4—Although total meat supplies 
will be larger, demand also is high- 
er. Our population now includes 12 
million more people than in 1945; 
personal incomes have increased 35 
percent. Greater defense spending 
will keep incomes high. 


The Risks Are Fewer 


One of the reasons cattle feeders 
have made good profits during the 
last few years is that the “risks” in- 
volved have kept some marginal 
feeders out of the business. This fac- 
tor minimized the extent of beef 
production, which in the face of 
strong demand raised prices. 

Since price risks have now been re- 
duced, cattle feeding may now be- 
come attractive to many marginal 
operators who could not afford the 
risks inherent in the previous situa- 
tion. It should be remembered that 
under the ceilings of World War II 
production expanded in spite of nar- 
rower feeding margins. 
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Average Prices Received by Farmers in the Ninth District’ — 














Parity Prices: 
Commodity & Unit 1967-1 ‘ave. = BD aig" ‘uly 151981 
Crops 
ne NN ose $0.73 $ 2.09 $ 2.02 $ 2.41 
ares: ee ais a ts. .60 1.30 1.49 1.75 
iin: IE hai is an .26 71 .72 981 
Potatoes, bushel .....................0..- san 1.39 1.02 1.80 
Livestock & Livestock Products 
OC sik teontennancarte 8.10 20.64 19.86 21.30 
Beef Cattle, 100 Ibs. .. a ae 24.43 28.53 19.80 
Veal Calves, 100 Ibs. ... 8.43 27.55 33.41 22.10 
Lambs, 100 Ibs. .......... 5° 3:$0 23.97 29.82 21.70 
. a Se See iat se 59 .90 .567 
Milk, wholesale, 100 Ibs. ............ 1.49 3.01 3.64 4.79 
TRS ere .29 63 .73 -767 
Ghicien Geese. cc ce a. .126 .184 .232 313 
Bhaea | Oey: ahencstenntpticeatcersnueaanses 168 .282 .400 528 


Source: “Agricultural Prices”—July 27, 1951. 


2 The term parity as applied to the price of an agricultural commodity is that price which 
will give to the commodity a purchasing power equivalent to the average purchasing power 
of the commodity in the base period, 1910-14. 


Cash Farm Income for Ninth District — Januvary-May* 


Thousands of Dollars 
1935-39 1951 In Percent 
State Average 1950 196! of 1950 
NOE ai di iicnsniiianiivnicueetl $ 127,339 $ 437,158 $ 512,093 117% 
Worth: Gekote ..-..<cnocsconsenisecas 30,422 109,540 134,033 122 
Re i Re 37,505 157,702 199,914 127 
Se ee ns 21,594 73,737 107,602 146 
Ninth District? .................0--- 238,221 869,366 1,068,933 123 
EN i ceccitcaidneeaiond 2,818,839 8,990,620 10,609,549 118 


* Source: “Farm Income Situation” — June 1951. 
1 Includes 15 counties in Michigan and 26 counties in Wisconsin. 


Herds Are Building Up 


U.S. cattle numbers reached their 
all-time high in 1945 at 85.6 million 
head, then dropped back to 78.1 
million head in 1948. During the 
past three years they have been in- 
creasing. Numbers increased over 4 
million head during 1950, to 84.2 
million last January 1. Indications 
are that herd-building is still pro- 
ceeding rapidly—cattle on farms may 
reach around 90 million head this 
coming January 1. 

The increase in cattle numbers 
hasn't produced an equal increase in 
slaughtered beef, however. In fact, 
beef production during January-June 
of this year has averaged 7 per cent 
less than 1950, and it is now expect- 
ed to be slightly lower during the 
second half as well. 

At least three factors are involved 
in this development. First, cattle- 
men are holding back she-stock to 
build up their herd capacity—there- 
fore marketings of cows and heifers 
are below normal. 


Second, generally good pasture 
conditions have encouraged feeders 
to hold cattle on grass temporarily 
rather than put them in the feedlots. 
The price rollback also encouraged 
this practice by putting more em- 
phasis on economical gains from 
roughage and pasture. This is one of 
the reasons the number of cattle 
on feed, which in April of this 
year was 4 percent above 1950, had 
dropped by the end of July to a 
level approximately 9 percent below 
a year ago. 

Third, the price rollback and the 
prospect of further rollbacks resulted 
in some premature liquidation of 
cattle on feed. Had these cattle been 
fed to a normal finish, the 1951 beef 
output would have been larger than 
it is. 

The build-up in beef numbers is 
something for the commercial cattle 
raisers to watch closely. How high 
will numbers go before they get top’ 
heavy? 

At present levels of income and 
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demand it seems that a total cattle 
population of 90-95 million head 
might not be excessive relative to 
demand for beef products, although 
it might mean somewhat lower 
prices for beef. 

When cattle numbers reach a peak 
and thenceforth level off, a larger 
proportion of our cattle population 
will be marketed each year. If under 
these circumstances cattle breeders 
should decide to cut down their 
herds, the number coming to market 
would temporarily increase _ still 
further. 

When this point is reached, breed- 
ers who are now expanding their 
present herd capacity must be pre- 
pared to adjust to lower prices. 


Feed Supplies May Limit 
Further Expansion 


Although present feed supplies 
are large, the recent rapid increase 
in livestock numbers puts greater 
pressure on reserves at a time when 
larger-than-normal reserves seem ad- 
visable. 


Hog numbers have been rising 
continually for the past three years. 
Last spring’s crop was 7 per cent 
larger than a year ago and further 
increases are expected in fall farrow- 
ings. Yet the hog-corn ratio is close 
to the break-even point—the July 
15 ratio was 12.8 (Chicago) com- 
pared with a 20-year average of 12.1. 


Since hogs require a larger propor- 
tion of grain feeds than other live- 
stock, production is particularly sen- 
sitive to feed costs. 


Cattle producers can use more | 


roughage feeds. Also, beef feeding 
ratios are well above average—20.2 
this July compared with a 14.5 aver- 
age. Under ceiling prices, feeders 
will find it profitable to use as much 
cheap feeds as they can work into 
their program. But each feedlot op- 
erator will have to balance the lower 
costs of a roughage feeding program 
and the quality of his animals 
against the ceiling prices for the 
different slaughter grades to find the 
“best profit” combination. 


Sheep Outlook Good 
For the Long Run 


The number of sheep has just 
recently turned slightly upward from 
a 20-year low point. Yet the major 
factors which caused the decline since 
1942 — shortages of skilled sheep- 
herders and competition from other 
livestock enterprises—are still effec- 
tive. It is not likely that any major 
comeback in sheep and wool produc- 
tion will develop in the next few 
years. 

As a result, the long time outlook 
for profitable sheep production, espe- 
cially on farms and ranches where 
they are better adapted than other 
livestock, seems particularly good. 

END 


DISTRICT EMPLOYMENT, 


INCOMES REMAIN HIGH 
Continued from Page 203 


January 1950 sales, and since Feb- 
ruary they have fallen below the 
dollar volume in the corresponding 
months of 1950. Major household 
appliance sales in January were near- 
ly. double the previous January re- 
ceipts, whereas in July these sales 
had fallen to less than one-third of 
the former July receipts. 


‘Employment in non-agricultural 
ifidustries on the Upper Peninsula of 
Michigan in June was 14.5 percent 
higher than at the same time last 
year. In Minnesota, such employ- 
ment was up 5.2 percent. In Mon- 
tana, employment in 1950 was un- 
usually high. As a result, the in- 
crease from a year ago in June and 
July. was limited to a few hundred 
workers. Employment in Montana, 
as in the other states of this dis- 
trict, has risen steadily over a period 
of a year. 


Average weekly earnings in 
manufacturing concerns are up, due 
to both longer hours and higher 
hourly rates. In Montana, earnings in 
manufacturing concerns during 
May 1951 averaged $10.56 more per 
week than in May 1950. Likewise, 
in Wisconsin factory earnings dur- 
ing June averaged $8.58 higher per 
week, and in Minnesota $5.42 high- 
er per week. END 
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BUY AN EXTRA BOND FOR DEFENSE TODAY 
Defense Is Your Job, Too! 


Co preparation to meet the 
threat of Communist aggres- 
ion is a costly undertaking. It re- 
quires that a substantial part of our 
national production be diverted from 
civilian markets to the military. Mil- 
lions of defense workers engaged in 
the production of goods that will 
never reach civilian markets will be 
competing with others for the limit- 
_ ed supply of civilian goods. 

Unless the decline in the volume 
of goods available for civilian con- 
sumption is matched by a similar 
decline in the amount of dollars bid- 
ding for those goods, prices will rise. 

Unquestionably, the safest outlet 
for the savings necessary to prevent 
these price rises is the United States 
Defense Bond. Unlike other secur- 
ities the value of the Defense Bond 
is not set by a fluctuating market; it 
can be redeemed for the purchase 
price anytime. 

On September 3, 1951, Labor 
day, the Treasury department will 
open the first Defense Bond drive, 
which will extend to October 27. 
The drive comes at an appropriate 
time, since the Department of Com- 
merce has recently estimated that 
the rate of personal saving is at a 
postwar high. 


@ Duluth, Minnesota, has the distinc- 
tion of being the first city in the na- 
tion of 100,000 or more to fly the 
Treasury's new Defense Bond flag. 


In order to qualify as a Flag City, 
the payroll savings plan for Defense 
Bond buying must be in operation 
either 


at 80% of all places of employ- 

ment in the city 

or 

at firms which employ 80% of all 

workers in the city. 

Duluth qualified on May 26, 1951, 
as every firm employing 25 or more 
persons that had the authority to in- 
troduce payroll savings had done so. 


One important objective of the 
drive will be to make the public 
aware that in providing for their 
own financial security by purchas- 
ing United States Defense Bonds 
they are also providing the dollars 
to finance our nation’s defense in a 
non-inflationary manner. 


MUCH of the initial flow of de- 
fense expenditures will be of a capi- 
tal nature; that is, the money will be 
spent for permanent facilities. As 


Wake we 


your) day 
buy an extra bond 


for Detense 


The sefes? invesiment in the world todeye 
US. Defense Bonds 


these facilities are completed, the 
call upon our resources for defense 
will diminish—this in the face of a 
growing national product. More and 
more goods will become available 
for civilian consumption as time 
goes on. It is then that the danger 
of inflation will have passed. 

A sound economy in America is 
essential to the defense of the free 
world. Our forces in Asia have en- 
gaged the enemy with outstanding 
success. It remains for every individ- 
ual American to demonstrate that he, 
too, can be relied upon to contribute 
to the economic stability that is so 
essential to continued success. The 
best contribution to stability that can 
be made is the purchase of a De- 
fense Bond. This is an opportunity 
for everyone to participate in the 
fight for freedom. 


BUY AND HOLD U.S. 
DEFENSE BONDS 


@To help finance you 
country’s defense 


@ To aid in warding off 
inous inflation. 


@To protect your 
financially 


Bankers, in the promotion of 
self interest of their customers, 7 
urge the adoption of the bond-a- 
month plan for purchases to be ¢ 
ducted from bank balances, and j 
the customer is an employer, he can 
be urged to introduce the payroll 
savings plan at his place of businal 
in the interest of his employees. 

For farmers, the Treasury hag 
suggested that they accumulate de- 
preciation reserves for machinery” 
and equipment in the form of De 
fense Bonds. These highly liquid re- ” 
serves, while drawing interest, would — 
be readily available when needed. 


The first requisite of any prudent: | 4 
ly-managed investment portfolio. ds 
that it contain a nucleus of ale | 
highly liquid securities that can be © 
converted to cash in the event of an 
unusual expense. This is es ‘ 
true for small savers—people who 
cannot afford to assume the risk that — 
attaches to the ownership of market: 
able securities. There is no safer, no 
more liquid security than the us 
Defense Bond. 


BANKERS have a vested intereiel 
in the control of inflation. If rising © 
prices are not stopped it is quite like- — 
ly that there will be renewed de — 
mands for more control over the 
banking system. 7 

Inflation brings deteriorating capi 
tal ratios as net worth increases at 
a lesser rate than the value of assets. 

It follows that bankers in their 
own interest and in the interest of 
the people they serve should assume 
leadership in the sale of the Defense — 
Bond, one of the most effective : 
weapons in the anti-inflation a 








